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=} Rosa was silent, but scarcely 
=) convinced ; that she ought to try 
and love her step mother was 
an idea not present in her mind, 
she merely determined to endea- 
vour to treat her with civility, 
and she felt the latter would be 
impossible if she was no longer 
to enjoy the society of her be- 
loved Miss Harding. 

The evening before the wed- 
ding, her father sent for her to 
the library, wishing to have a 
little private conversation upon 
the subject of his marriage. 

‘And so, Rosa, you are not 








VILLA RICA AND THE GOLD MINES. 


Villa Rica is situated in the interior of 
Brazil, one hundred and fifty miles north 
of Rio de Janeiro, and contains about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It is built 
onthe side of a large mountain, on a very 
uneven cite, and enjoys a delightful climate. 
Ithas beautiful gardens, and the country 
in the vicinity is fertile, though but little 
cultivated. 

This town’ owes its origin to the gold 
mines in the vicinity, which, seventy or 
eighty years ago, were sources of immense 
wealth, The king’s fifth, some years 
about that period, is said to have amount- 
ed to at least one million pounds sterling. 
After that time the precious metal gradual- 
ly disappeared, and the town now retains 
little of its former splendor. 

[Worcester’s Sketches. 








Moral Eales. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE STEP MOTHER. 


‘Iam so sorry papa is going to marry 
again,’ said Rosa Lee, a little girl of ten 
years, to her governess. 

‘And why, Rosa, if your father wishes, 
should you object to the change about to 
take place in his household ?’ 

‘The idea of a step mother,’ replied the 
little girl, ‘is so disagreeable.’ 

‘Perhaps, my love, the reality may be 
better than the idea, andI hope fou will 
experience as much happiness with your 
new Mamma, as you appear to have done 
under my care.’ The eyes of the govern- 
ess filled with tears, perhaps she was re 
flecting that the new Mrs. Lee might not 
require her services any longer,—at any 
tate Rose thought this, for upon seeing 
the tears in Miss Harding’s eyes, she threw 
her arms round her neck, passionately ex- 
claiming :—‘ They shall not send you away 
from me,—where you go, I will go, and I 
will not live with a step mother.’ 

“You love your father, Rosa,’ said Miss 
Harding, ‘and you must not make him un- 
happy by rebelling against his authority, 
and if you love me, you will best show it 
by submission, even if I am to be your 
Soverness no longer.’ 

‘Do you know the woman my father 
means to marry ?” 

_ ‘Ihave seen her, Rosa, though I am not 
intimately acquainted ; but I believe report 
speaks highly of her disposition; so that 
Probably it will be your fault if harmony 
and happiness are banished from the 
family circle. This prejudice, my dear, 
‘gainst step mothers is a vulgar one, that 
Tecelved its origin from false representa- 
Sons by unamiable characters. I should 

grieved to reflect that my labor of five 
years was unrewarded, and that my Rosa 
found herself unable to make a single sacri- 
fice for the friends she loves.’ 








willing that Ishould give you a mother, a 
protector, and a friend.’ Rosa held down 
her head, unable to deny the fact, but ex- 
periencing some sharp stings of conscience, 
for she knew her opposition was undutiful. 
Her father had been a widower from her 
third year, and something within told her 
she was selfish and wrong to wish him to 
remain single, when he was still in the 
prime of life, and a man formed to enjoy 
those social and domestic virtues that only 
wedded life can bring. After somewhat 
sternly insisting that she should behave 
with respect and even affection, towards 
the woman of his choice, he told her that 
she must not count any longer upon the 
services of Miss Harding, that her step mo- 
ther would undertake her education in 
future, ‘and now,’ he added, ‘go and 
spend your last evening with Miss Harding, 
and listen to her judicious remonstrances. 
She has herself experienced the care of a 
step mother, and will tell you that there 
are thany to be found, good and gentle as 
an own mother. Let me have no more 
sighs and tears, keep them for an occasion 
more fitting than a wedding, and see that 
in the morning your dress is appropriate, 
and yourcountenance more smiling than 
at present.’ 

With a heavy heart Rosa withdrew to 
seek her dear banished Miss Harding, and 
weep passionately upon a bosom that for 
five years had been the faithful repository 
of all her childish troubles. 

The morning sun rose with a brilliancy 
that seemed to shed a ray of happiness upon 
every object. ‘Come Rosa,’ said Miss 
Harding playfully, ‘ifwe are to be bride’s 
maids, we must not let a gloomy counten- 
ance belie our splended dresses. See what 
a pretty India muslin your papa bought for 
you, to be worn over this pure white gros 
de Naples; mine is a little finer to be sure, 
but the simplicity uf yours, is its greatest 
charm.’ 

Rosa could not help feeling grateful to 
her father, as the surprise of this present 
raised a natural feeling of delight in her 
youthful breast, but instantly would come 
between her and happiness, the form of a 
strange step mother, and the desolation, 
when morning after morning, she would 
wander alone through their beautifully 
wooded grounds, no longer hand in hand 
with the sweet friend whose smile was ever 
ready to greet her. 

The other party were tofe in the church 
and as that of Mr. Lee entered the vestry, 
Rosa became more and more excited, she 
held her head down, nor noticed the muster- 
ing that was taking place. Mechanically 
she suffered -herselfto be led in the ranks, 
and without knowing how she got there, 
found herself with the entire bridal party, 
standing before the altar, and heard a so- 
lemn voice reciting the marriage ceremony, 
timidly she ventured to look up, several 
strange faces met her trembling gaze, but 





which was the bride, she could not deter- 





mine ;*e’er her bewildered mind had come 
to any conclusion, the service ended, and 
a general congratulation took place. Mr. 
Lee came forward and said, ‘ Rosa, let me 
have the pleasure to introduce to you your 
dear mamma, and my beloved wife.’ Rosa 
looked up—and saw, not the stranger she 
so dreaded, but her own dear Miss Hard- 
ing. Almost faint with excess of joy, she 
threw her arms round the neck of the gen- 
tle bride, and tears, such tears as children 
seldom shed, gushed forth from her eyes. 

* And you will be my own dear mamma,’ 
she at last said. ‘ Yes, Rosa, and let this, 
my darling one, bea lesson to you—never 
to distrust a good and kind parent. Your 
father has ever studied your happiness— 
could youthink it possible he would ever 
give you wilful pain ?’ 

‘Iam ashamed,’ said Rosa, hiding he 
face in the bosom of her affectionate friend. 
And truly did this event remove forever, all 
foolish prejudices she had conceived against 
step mothers. -THe EXItLe. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


Many long years have passed away, 
since those old walls had echoed and re- 
echoed the merry laugh and joyous shouts 
of our childhood; and fond hearts were 
anticipating the time when, as a family, we 
should gather in our early home. He 
‘who doeth all things well,’ hastened the 
hour; andin a way for which we looked 
not. Twenty six years had passed since 
last we were assembled there. Then, at 
a wedding, now, ata burial. The frosts 
of eighty winters lay on the head of our 
honored father, and the eyes of our beloved 
mother, could no longer discern the fea- 
tures of those she had cherished in infancy, 
and cared for in riper years; but the sound 
of whose voices was like sweetest music to 
her ears, and with the eye of faith, she 
looked forward to a meeting, where no eye 
shall be dim. 

One of our number had sunk to rest, 
while childhood’s sweet visions were float- 
ing before him; but ten had been spared to 
enter upon the scenes of active life. And 
but to enter, for one in early manhood, 
while life’s brightest prospects were unfold- 
ing before him, had been called to cease 
from his labors, and far away in his western 
home, he was the first to lie down in the 
place appointed for the dead. Death came 
again, and the young wife and mother, 
whose heart was thrilling with its new felt 
joys, was smitten down, with no time to 
bid farewell to a devoted husband, or give 
a mother’s last kiss and blessing, to the 
dear babe who was never to know her love 
and care, and who by a double bereave- 
ment was soon written fatherless and mo- 
therless. The beloved companion of an- 
other, had been called away, and the home 
which her presence enlivened, made deso- 
late. Yet again our circle had been les- 
sened, and we had come from the grave of 
the beloved of many hearts, one whose 
death, we trust, was precious in the sight 
of the Lord, as was her life lovely in the 
sightofmen. We had come from such a 
scené, to spenda Sabbath together to re- 
count the dealings of our Heavenly Father 
with us, and part, probably to meet no 
more on earth, but with the hope, that 
‘ when this earthly house of our tabernacle 

shall fail, we have a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens,’ into which 
we shall enter, and where no parting sigh 











is wafted on the heavenly breezes. The 
Lord had indeed dealt bountifully with us. 
One of our number who had labored for . 
years in striving to bring to the knowledge 
of the truth, the dark sons of the forest, 
had been preserved, though often in perils 
at home, and by the way, suffering from 
cold and hunger, and wretchedness; and 
permitted to look once more on his aged 
parents, and the dear home circle, and to 
watch the departing of a beloved sister. 
We heard him minister at the altar in the 
morning of that never to be forgotten Sab- 
bath, whilea younger brother performed 
the service of the afternoon. 

To all excepting one, had been given a 
hope full of immortality, and that one, God 
seemed to be drawing to himself, by the 
abundance of his goodness in bestowing 
temporal blessings. 

Forty-eight of the third generation had 
entered upon this world of sin and woe, 
but, He who said, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ had recalled seven to him- 
self. 

‘ They sleep in Jesus, blessed sleep! 
From which none ever wake to weep,’ 

The Sabbath passed—parting saluta- 
tions were exchanged, and each went his 
way, with subdued and chastened feelings, 
exclaiming with the poet, ‘ When shall we 
all meet again?’ while a voice seemed to 


whisper, ‘ not there, not there.” ELLENA. 
Sanburntun, N. I. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


no. ll. 


‘A picnic! a picnic!’ cried half a dozen 
voices, as they rushed out of the recitation 
room, where they had’all collected in re- 
cess. ‘And who could have thought that 
Miss Gill would have been the one to pro- 
pose it, so unsocial and almost unamiable 
as she looks.’ 

‘It only shows how wrong it is to judge 
so much by one’s looks,’ cried one, ‘ for let 
me tell you, she is goodness itself, and for- 
bidding as she seems, perched up in that 
high desk, she loves nothing more than to 
see the girls enjoying themselves in proper 
time. Somehow she has won the affections 
of all her class, even Anna, who was the 
most prejudiced of all. They have done 
their best to please her, so she proposes 
this for their pleasure, and the whole school 
is to join. The first day of June is the 
day fixed upon, the wind is always east in 
May—and that would spoil all—so we 
wait for June. If its being June don’t 
make it pleasant, we must be patient, for 
a pleasant day we must have, any how. 

A lovely day at last came, and the pic- 
nic we did have. In a lovely grove on the 
hill, behind the academy, was the place ap- 
pointed. Thatsame grove where we had 
spent so many happy hours, lying down 
under the trees, listening to the birds, 
watching the busy squirrels. There we 
we spent our Sunday noons, rather than 
walk home halfa mile in the glaring sun- 
shine. And perhaps under that leafy can- 
opy we were inspired with far more devo- 
tion, than when sitting bolt upright in 
those square high backed pews, with their 
uncushioned seats, and a monitor in the 
corner to report if we turned our heads 
either to the right or left. 

Really it was very clever in Miss Gill, 
to arrange so nicely for our amusement.— 
On that bright, beautiful day, to surprise 
us so pleasantly by finding on our arrival at 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the grove, tables spread with good things, 
and decorated with flowers. But eating 
and drinking was not all we had got to do. 
It was proposed to call it a May day feast, 
and have a queen among us, crowned with 
appropriate ceremony. Lily May, the lov- 
ed one among us all, was by common con- 
sent chosen to wear the floral wreath, and 
well did it become her lovely face, and with 
suitable modesty did she kneel to receive 
it. On presenting it, some lines of poetry 
were addressed to her, andsweetly did she 
reply by singing us a May day song. The 
‘stiff, unbending’ Miss Gill, was not dis- 
turbed when a dance was proposed—and 
joined us with hearty good will. ; 

An unexpected pleasure now came, in 
the arrival of alittle pony at the pleasure 
ground, sent by a rich man in the village 
who owned him, for the use of those who 
cared to ride him. Poor pony—a hard 
day's work for him to accommodate himself 
to the fancies of all who pleased to mount 
his shaggy back; but he lived through it 
by much coaxing, and some feeding, gave 
all a chance to canter round the ring mark- 
ed out for his especial use, but not without 
playing the prank of sliding one of the 
riders gently to the ground, when he 
thought her too exacting upon his patience. 
As the sun began to go down, we were re- 
minded there must be an end to all plea- 
sures, and sweet Lily May with the wreath 
upon her head, was mounted upon the pony, 
and headed a procession through the village 
to escort his ponyship to his by that time 
welcome home. He made no resistance 
when he found himself headed towards his 
stable—and Lily rode in triumph with her 
train of followers behind. 

The picnic being over, thanks were re 
turned to Miss Gill, for the interest she had 
taken in it. Some remorse was felt for the 
hasty manner in which we had judged of 
our new teacher; and we girls all came to 
the conclusion that a boarding school, after 
all, was not without its pleasures. 


AnNA HARTLEY. 











ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. XII. 


THE CORMORANT. 


This bird is about the size of a large 
duck ; its head and neck are of a deep 
black color, the body is not so dark, and 
generally white underneath. Jt is thick 
and heavy in form, resembling a goose in 
this respect. As soon asthe winter ap- 
proaches, these birds are seen all along 
the seashore, and ascending the mouths of 
fresh water rivers,"where they carry des- 
truction to the finny tribes. They are ex- 
ceedingly voracious, seeming never to be 
satisfied. 

They have, even in their most healthy 
state, a very offensive odor about them, 
probably occasioned by what they feed 
upon. They build in the cliffs of rocks, 
also in trees and prey in the night as well 
as the day time. Their great power of 
catching fish, has induced some nations to 
breed them up tame, for the purpose of 
fishing. ‘The description of their manner 
of catching their prey, is thus given by 
Faber :—‘ When the persons who own 
them, carry them out of the rooms where 
they are kept, tothe fish pools, they hood- 
wink them, that they may not be frighten- 
ed by the way. When they near the rivers 
their hoods are removed, and a leather 
thong is tied round the lower part of their 
necks, that they may not swallow down 
the fish they catch. After this, they are 
thrown into the river. They soon dive 
under the water, and for a long time, with 
wonderful swiftness, pursue the fish; and 
when they have caught them, they rise to 
the top of the water, and pressing the 
fish tightly with their bills swallow them; 
till each bird has, after this manner de- 
voured five or six fishes.’ Their keepers 
now call them, and they are taught to come 
at once at the call, after which they throw 
up the fish, which are very slightly bruised 
with the catching. When they have done 
fishing, their necks are loosened, and for 
their reward they are given a part of the 
prey, to each bird one or two fishes is 
thrown which they will catch with great 
dexterity before they fall to the ground. 

The cormorant is at the present time, 
trained in all parts of China for the purpose 
of fishing, and without the least hesitation, 





when bidden they commence their duties. 
When a fish is found, they seize it with 
their beak by the middle, and carry it with- 
out fail to their master. When the fish is 
too large for one, they give each other mu- 
tual assistance, one seizes it by the head, 
the other by the tail, and in this: manner 
they convey it to the boat where their 
master awaits them. 

This was formerly the practice in Eng- 
land, and as lately as during the reign of 
Charles First, there was an officer belong- 
ing to the king’s household, who was called 
the Master of the Cormorants. EsTELLE. 








Obituary. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SUNBEAM. 

One May morning a beautiful sunbeam 
came into our home. Not that sunlight 
was a strange, rare thing there, oh no, we 
were a happy, contented family, and the 
sunlight of happiness often crept into our 
midst, nestling very close to our little heart, 
then the sunlight would extend to our 
fond mother as she sat by the old fashioned 
fireplace filled with great burning logs and 
bright shining coals, and when she looked 
up from her work and smiled, the cheerful 
ray would steal into father’s kind, loving 
heart, so you see sunlight was no stranger 
under our roof. But the sunbeam we wel- 
comed one May morning, was a living, 
breathing one, a sunbeam that would shed 
its mild light upon all, and find its way to 
each heart, causing smiles and gentle 
words. Have you already guessed what 
this beautiful sunbeam was? If not, I will 
tell you it was a darling little baby brother. 
Ah, you knew my sunbeam would turn 
out to bea little brother or sister. So you 
think your little brothers and sisters sun- 
beams, do you? Well, my little friends, 
that is all right, just as it should be, and 
you must always be loving, kind, and gen- 
tle to those little sunbeams; if you are not, 
how your hearts will ache, when the reaper 
whose name is Death, crosses your path, 
and his shadow falls upon that bright sun- 
beam. But I was going to tell you of our 
little brother. We were about as happy a 
half dozen children as you often find, when 
our father told us we had another little bro- 
ther. We clapped our hands and fairly 
crowed with delight, and when we were 
permitted to stroke his little face, take his 
hands and feet in our hand, and to kiss his 
velvet cheek, we were perfectly happy. 
We were in a great hurry to have baby 
named, and presented a long list of choice 
names for mother to select from. She 
called him Edward, we children, ‘ our Ed- 
die.’ Never wasa little brother more dear- 
ly loved, more tenderly cared for; we all 
delighted to take care ofand play with him. 
Oh, what happy days those were. How 
often I look back to that time when, we 
grown up men and women, were little boys 
and girls, and through the dark vista of 
years, the bright blue eyes and pleasant 
face of little Eddie is alwaysseen. He was 
truly a sunbeam. How dark and desolate 
home seemed after his departure. 

’Twas Thanksgiving evening, a merry 
party was gathered at my father’s house. 
The large old fashioned kitchen was cleared 
of all moveable furniture and devoted to 
Blind Man’s Buff, Hunt the Slipper, Roll 
the Plate, and like games. Such a merry 
evening as old and young spent. But I 
noticed mother did not seem very joyous, 
and a shade of anxiety rested upon her 
countenance, that would steal through a 
smile, and with all her endeavors to make 
others happy, I felt that she was not so, 
besides she did not stay with us much of 
the time, though grandma was sitting by 
baby’s cradle, and would take good care 
of him. Once when mother left us, I fol- 
lowed her to the nursery to see what the 
matter was, and found little Eddie moan- 
ing as though in pain, his little cheeks 
flushed and his hands hot and burning. 
Dear little brother, how sad I felt the rest 
of that Thanksgiving evening. When I 
kissed that little flushed cheek just before 
going to bed, tears filled my eyes, for I 
thought what shall we do if Eddie should 
die, and I tried toask mother if she thought 
he would die, but I could not get the 
words out, so I said, poor little brother, 
how sorry I am you are sick, and asked 
mother if she did not think he would be 
better in the morning. ‘I hope so, my 
dear,’ she replied. Just then the doctor 











came, and I asked him the same question, 
‘I hope so,’ said he, and we all hoped so, 


was just as ill. 
to the door of mother’s room, to see how he 


was, and heard mother singing to him in a — 
low, sweet voice, so carefully I opened the | 


door, and went in. 
die,’ said I. 
tiny little hand for me to take him. ‘Is 
he not better, mother?’ ‘ No, dear, I am 
afraid he is not,’ and both of our eyes filled 
with tears. 

Weeks passed on, our precious little one 
grew worse and worse. Doctor did him 
no good. Mother’s careful nursing did not 
help him, brother’s and sister’s wishes did 
not make him better. We all felt as though 
we could not part with our sunbeam ; but 
for all that, it was fast fading from our 
view. 

Little Eddie had not smiled for many 
days, but one afternoon, as a sad little 
band was standing around his crib, he 
looked up into mother’s face and smiled. 
Oh such a sweet, pleasant smile, and then 
turned his head and smiled upon each of 
us. That was his farewell smile; but we 
knew it not, then, and it made us all very 
happy. 

‘Mother, don’t you think he is better?’ 
asked one of the sisters. Three days from 
that time he died. Oh the grief of that 
hour! Young hearts learned sorrow’s 
first lesson by the side of that little dying 
brother. Each of us knew that there was 
little hope of his recovery ; but how eager- 
ly a drowning man will catch at a floating 
straw, and like him we clung to the tiny 
hope. He had been our pet, almost our 
idol; is it a strange thing that we felt we 
could not part with him? But God only 
lent him to us for a few short months and 
then took him home to that bright, happy 
land, where there isno pain, no sorrow, 
no sickness and death. 

How differently I felt about death after 
Eddie died. Beforéthat time, I thought 
if any of my friends were to die, I should 
not dare to look upon them; but I could 
have sat by my little dead brother’s side 
all day long, so quiet and peaceful he look- 
ed, laying in his cradle, that ifthe rose had 
tinged his cheek, I should have thought he 
slept. But no, ‘the spoiler had set the 
seal of silence. But there beamed asmile, 
so fixed, so holy, from that cherub brow,’ 
that ‘death passed and left it there, it was 
the seal of the signet ring of heaven,’ and 
the spoiler had no power to blot it out. 
And when we children looked upon that 
dead little face for the last time, it seem- 
ed as though our hearts would break, 
though our father told us Eddie was no 
longer there, that his little spirit was in 
heaven, and that he was far happier than 
he could be here. We knew it was so. 
It was our loss, not his, that we mourned 
and wept over. How lonely we felt for 
many, many weeks, how much we wanted 
to see our little brother once more, we 
would have parted with anything to have 
seen him again, anything but father, mo- 
ther, and each other. Mother used to tell 
us he could not come to us, but we should 
go to him, if we were good children. 

Years have passed, and the children that 
wept when the sunbeam was put out, are 
children no longer; but not one has for- 
gotten their little brother. 

Little friends, one word more, and I am 
done. Are you always kind, loving and 
gentle to the brothers and sisters God has 
given you? How muchit would have ad- 
ded to our grief if we children had been 
fretful, and unkind, and unwilling to do 
for our little Eddie. The thought that you 
never did an unkind act, or spoke an un- 
kind word to the departed, will be worth 
more to you when brother or sister is no 
more, than all the pleasure or play gained 
by unkindness. Cousin ANGIL. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


‘ Eddie, dear little Ed- 








Benevolence. 


ORJGINAL. 


THE CHARITY CHILDREN 


OF ENGLAND. 

To a stranger visiting England for the 
first time, there is something deeply inter- 
esting in the appearance of the various 
schools denominated Charity Schools. In 
the different churches are seats ranged one 
above another at either side of the organ, 
one side for the girls, the other for the 








: | aprons, make the uniform of the 
but when morning came, the little fellow 


Long before light, I crept . 





: Sey 
boys. Snow-white lined caps, tippets ad 


Birls, wig 


brown or grey stuff froc! 8, the arms a 


likewise protected by wh ‘te linen mitte 

The boys wear small cur ously cut ¢ ns 
knee breeches, and small yellow caps Tt 
chanting and singing are entirely perform, 


| ed by these children, whose y : 
He smiled and held out his | Youthful voigg 


keep perfect time, and who utter the 

ponses with unremitting attention a 
gravity. But the most interesting al 
connected with these Charity Schools jg th 
yearly meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
all the schools throughout the kingdom, 

Seats are erected, extending round th 
dome, from the marble floor to the ye to 
and upon these are thousands on thousand; 
of children seated, till the uppermost cigg| 
are almost indistinct. And when the o; . 
strikes the signal and these hundreds 4 
thousands of dear children all at one - 
ment begin to sing, the effect is be ond 
description. The hardest heart coulj not 
hear them unmoved, and the susceptible 
ones receive an impression never to be fy. 
gotten. Another deeply interesting op. 
templation is reserved for the philanthrophi, 
mind at the church or chapel for the cyp. 
version of the Jews. 

There may be seen hundreds of dear 
children at either side of the organ in th 
pure white uniform. Some of the ins 
are very beautiful, with their bright bli 
eyes, and rich dark complexions. Wha 
with one accord they strike up the anthen, 
‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ it is jn. 
possible to listen unmoved. Many of they 
dear children are converted to the Chri. 
tian faith, and it is pleasant to see th 
wrapt attention in the countenance of ex 
youthful listener. 

I remember it was quite a treat to be 
allowed to walk, some fine summer ere. 
ing to the Jew’s chapel, and never without 
deep emotion did we gaze upon and liste 
to the fair young Jewesses, near whom 
generally procured seats. 

Ithas been objected by Americans tp 
these free schools of England, that the cii- 
dren have few or no opportunities of cha. 
ing their sphere of !ife. It is true, ambition 
is not implanted in their breasts, and the 
education comprising, reading, writing, ani 
arithmetic, with sewing and other dome 
tic occupations for the girls, is not calcul: 
ed to make them otherwise than good i- 
mestics or excellent husbands and wins 
in an humble station. Whether in th 
present state of society in England, they 
would be happier if ambition were to com 
among them is hardly doubtful. 

Contented with the place assigned then 
in society, they leave school at a certtia 
age, happy to be respectably employed in 
some gentleman’s family, and often st 
vants thus taken from the Charity School, 
prove most valuable in their spheres, livin 
twenty and thirty years with, and _ beloved 
and respected by their employers. Mor 
care and less respect might have followei 
them, had they, through ambition, becam 
painters, poets, or orators ; but the diffe 
ence between the governments of Englavi 
and America, also between the ages of the 
two countries will not admit of comparisot, 
and undoubtedly the ambition which man 
fests itself in the working classes of this 
highly favored land will in the end enbant 
the dignity of a country, which, when " 
has seen as many years as Old Englant, 
will probably far excel it in happiness a0 
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AUNT LUCY. 

‘Oh, mamma, do, do, do let us go, &* 
claimed four happy voices at the same 0” 
ment, and tiny feet went dancing up ™ 
down, as fast as old Herbert beat his dru” 
or a ‘ training day.’ ; 

‘Do, do, do, mamma,’ and the sou 
echoed through the nursery, and with # 
dim music greeted papa’s ears, who ar 
busy in his office. He thoughtthat wor” 
not be the last of it, and was not surprise’ 
therefore, in a few moments to hear chi 
dren’s foot-tread fast approaching the dos 
of his room. Tap, tap, tap. ; 

‘Come in,’ andthe eager group sprans 
into his arms and round his neck, ae 
ing the same strain :—‘ Oh, papa, do let 


go. 
‘Go where? which way—back up sta 
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ain?’ asked he, as he stole a kiss from 
the ruby lips that lay cloest upon his cheek. 

‘No no, papa, up to aunt Lucy’s. She 
has sent for us to come to tea, only think, 
papa, aunt Lucy has sent for us.’ 

Now this was a singular request, for 
aunt Lucy was really no aunt of the chil- 
dren’s, but a very, very old lady, who had 
acquired the name of aunt as a kind of title, 
which every body gave her for the unusual 
fondness and care she always exhibited for 
young children, or indeed for every one, 
rich or poor, she was ready with her help- 
ing hand. She was ready in sickness or 
health, with her needle and book. For 
years she had annually entertained all the 
children at her house, until age and in- 
firmity had deprived her of the power to do 
it. She was now eighty years old, yet 
young in the affection and praises of the 
townsfolks of Durham. It was an unheard 
ofthing, for the last five years, for aunt 
Lucy to send for the children, and no won- 
der our little company jumped with joy at 
theinvitation, for a visit to aunt Lucy, had 
been one of the fireside talks which their 
father loved to live over again by his own 
hearth with them. 

‘Oh, papa, we do want to see her. It 
is aunt Lucy, you know,’ continued Laura. 

‘But papa,’ interrupted James, ‘only 
think, it is aunt Lucy.’ 

‘] want to go very much,’ added Mary. 

‘Yo do me,’ echoed a bird like voice 
from the door, and the tattling baby was 
goon one of them, for it had taken him all 
this time to creep down stairs. 

Could papa resist all this? He could 
not, and ere long a rush up stairs, and 
laughing and dancing gave of itself the an- 
swer yes. 

Aunt Lucy sat in her best parlor, with 
a bright fire burning on the hearth. Puss 
had made her way in from the kitchen with 
her two kittens, and was snugly ensconced 
with them on the cushion of a large old 
fashioned arm chair. Towser, the dog, 
looking almost as old as his mistress, lay 
with his paws stretched out on the hearth, 
looking very intently at the fire with one 
eye, while he kept the other shut. Aunt 

Lucy sat in a tall straight backed chair, 
knitting, when a knock at the door told 
her that her yisitors had arrived. Towser 
gave a low growl, I do not know whether 
he thought strangers were coming, or whe- 
ther he thought his peace was disturbed for 
the day, at any rate, he liked his quarters 
too well to move out of them, so he did no 
more than open both eyes when the chil- 
dren entered, wag his tail, and compose 
himself to sleep. 

How the children played that afternoon. 
Aunt Lucy could not go with them as she 
used to, but she let them go out hunting 
hen’s nests in the barn, down to the brook 
to see the ducks swim, and she gave them 
corn to feed the doves with. She sent them 
up stairs to look at the spinning wheel, and 
into the fields to see thesheep. How they 
did play! James rode the plough and 
Laura tried to milk Brindle, who knew as 
well as she that the middle of the afternoon 
was no time for milking, and therefore, 
would not stand still. 


and two wooden oxen, he would have those, 
and Mary tasted in imagination the fresh 
candy which had so long tempted her to buy. 
But aunt Lucy had some other end in 
view than oxen or wheelbarrows, dolls or 
candy. She had heard ot a very poor fami- 
ly, where there were many young children 
suffering for bread and clothes. She pic- 
tured this family to her visitors, and then 
asked them if they had anything which they 
could give. They thought of their dollar, 
could they give that?) For a moment a 
struggle went on in their young hearts ; 
but soon they each said, ‘Oh yes, aunt 
Lucy, give them my dollar.’ 

Just then the door opened, and a pale 
little girl entered. 

‘ Please ma’am,’ saidshe, ‘may I come in?” 

‘Oh yes, come in, Harriet,’ replied aunt 
Lucy. ‘ How is your mother, to-day ?” 

‘Oh ma’am,’ sobbed Harriet, ‘ manima is 
well, but Philip has fallen and broken his 
arm, and we have nothing to bind it with. 
Mamma says she will try and set it herself, 
for she cannot pay the doctor.’ 

‘ Oh yes, here, take this,’ said aunt Lucy, 
‘here is a present from these children. 
There’s enough to pay the doctor, and you 
go now and tell Bridget to give you a roll 
of linen,—there is no time to be lost.’ 

Harriet vanished through the door with a 
face bright a the morning, and the sacrifice 
of those children made a sunny spogin the 
hard life of that poor family. The chil- 
dren were delighted too, and as they went 
into their house, they called loudly to their 
papa to come and hear what they had seen 
and done at aunt Lucy’s. 

Papa was well pleased with the day’s visit, 
and as mamma tucked each one of the little 
tired party snug in their beds, she kissed 
them sweetly, and bade them always re- 
member the lesson they had that day learn- 
ed from aunt Lucy, that we should be 
thankful that God had so placed us in life, 
that we could enjoy the pleasure which 


springs from ‘ considering the poor.’ T. 
aa IGE 








Religion. 








‘OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEAVEN,’ 


‘Come, Elsie, it’s such a warm, sun- 
shiny afternoon, mother says we may go up 
to the burial-ground, if we will be back by 
sunset. Is’nt it nice, Elsie? I think every 
Saturday afternoon ought to be like this, 
don’t you? it would be elegant !” 

The little girls, Maude, the eldest, and 
Elsie the youngest child of Mrs. Lewis, 
started on their walk. It was a glorious 
Indian-summer day, very enjoyable after 
those first keen winds ofthe autumn. The 
‘ burial-ground’ was a mile from their home, 
and to reach it they had to go from the 
principal street of the town, along a road 
which led them about midway to the sum- 
mit of a high hill. There were few houses 
on this road, though it was paved, and was 
a great thoroughfare for all the country 
people. On the left hand were fertile fields 
and meadow lands, with here and there a 
fine great tree ; on the right was a grove of 
oaks, beeches, and walnut trees, well peo- 





They thought that all papa had told them 
was true, and that aunt Lucy’s was the 
most delightful place onearth. They kept 
thinking so all the afternoon, but still more 
did they think so, when they found the 
white cloth spread at four o'clock, that 
they might have an earlytea. What beau- 
tiful stories she told them not about ‘ fairies’ 
that lurked in the rose-cup, or with their 
butterfly wings fanned the lily; nor of the 
giants who dwell in large caves, nor of 
ghosts or of hobgoblins, ah no, she told 
them stories true to nature, of the hum- 
ming bird’s nest, and the red winged black 
bird’s song, or of children who had over- 
come some naughty habit, and grown up 
useful and happy, doing a kindness to 
others, and reaping that which they had 
sown. After tea she took out from the 
side-board drawer a bundle for each one. 
Curious fingers went nimbly at work at the 
strings, and in a few moments three beau- 
tiful books lay open, with their names 
written on the blank leaf. Within the 
leaves of the books was a one dollar bill for 
each, anda slip of paper on which was 
written, ‘Consider the poor.’ 

Laura’s eyes shone brightly as she saw 
the bill, for she had seen a wax doll in the 
Window of a store as she came by, and now 
she thought, ‘I will own that before I go 

James had seen a wheelbarrow 














pled on this bright holiday afternoon by 
the merry nut-seeking urchins of the town. 

The children went hand-in-hand up the 
road, sometimes stopping to look behind 
them at a prospect ofrare beauty which has 
few equals in our country. The city was 
just at their feet, the noble Hudson bound- 
ing it on the west, and two silvery bays im- 
peding its farther extenston to the north 
and south. On the opposite shore was a 
pretty village nestling among the hills, be- 
yond which towered the blue Catskills. 
The river, too, was blue, and the white 
sails of a hundred vessels gleamed on its 
bosom. The sky, above all, was blue also, 
and white clouds were slowly and placidly 
passing over it. 

“It was a picture for remembrance !” 
Ican see it now, after a lapse of twenty 
years has mellowed its tints and softened 
its outline. The majesty of mountains, the 
sublimity of oceans, the grandeur of mighty 
cataracts, the fascination of woodland 
depths, the charm of fairy-haunted dells, 


cities, life’s after-pleasures and after-sor- 
rows, its joys and its woes, are forgotten 
before the picture I have drawn. 

Maude Lewis was twelve years old, but 
that glorious scene sank into her soul as a 
haunting memory of loveliness. ‘See, 


the excitement of travel, the tumult of 





glisten like silver, and how very beautiful 
the river and sky and mountains and the 
gay woods are. I’ve heard mamma say 
this is the ‘ Indian-summer,’ and that our 
father loved it better than all the rest of 
the year. We will go up to his grave, 
Elsie, and see how the old long-leafed pine 
and the rose-bushes look there, and if the 
vine grows well. We have not been there 
in two months.’ 

‘I am very tired, Maude, I can hardly 
walk; this hill is so hard.’ 

‘Oh, don’t get tired till you get there— 
I mean don’t think about being tired till 
then, when you can sit down and rest. 
Look here, Elsie, when I’ve got anything 
to do, I never stop to think whether it’s 
hard or not, or whether I like to do it, but 
I work on as hard as I can, andit’s a great 
deal easier to do things so.’ 

‘There goes Jane Rush in her father’s 
carriage,’ said little Elsie. ‘I wish we had 
@ carriage to ride up this hillin. I wish 
papa had’nt died, and mamma had’nt sold 
the things. Jane Rush’s papa gives her so 
many nice things, Maude.’ 

‘Don’t make a fuss about having to 
walk; be glad you can walk. I don’t like 
the way you have been talking, Elsie; 
when we get up the hill, I will tell you 
something which I love very much to think 
about, and which will sound better to you 
than your complaints.’ 

‘See, here we are by the big nut tree ; 
there’s the house with the tall steps. Now 
let’s run across the road and up the steps 
of the stile, for we can’t swing that great 
gate. Up, quick, ‘ lady-bird’—down again. 
Now sit down, tired little Elsie. Is’nt it 
nice to rest? Now you may think how 
tired you are, because you're resting, @nd 
you will even enjoy being tired now.’ 

Philosophizing Maude! sensible Maude! 
good Maude! you are truly alittle preach- 
er! Whata right good will and brave 
soul you have! 

After sitting for a little while on the 
lower step of the stile, they went through 
the grave-yard, over its gentle ascents, 
down into the hollows, past the large 
graves where many men and women were 
taking a last rest, and the small graves 
where little children had been laid off the 
warm bosoms which had cherished them. 

Then they came to a long-leaved pine, 
which cast its shadow over a row of the 
graves of a household—grandparents, little 
brothers and sisters, and a father’s grave. 
Here they sat down, and Elsie said— 

‘Now, Maude, what can you tell me 
that is pretty? What is there good for us 
while our father is dead? Who is going 
to take care of us when we are great girls? 
Who will jump and dance and pet Elsie 
now?’ and putting down her head on 
Maude’s lap she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

Poor Maude! her own heart was over- 
flowing wita tender feelings, and for a mo- 
ment she could not help some large tears 
rolling down her cheek; but she was 
‘brave,’ and she had something to tell 
Elsie which would comfort her, so she 
quickly wiped her eyes and said :— 

‘Elsie, what is our first prayer every 
night ?” 

* Our Father which art in heaven,’ com- 
menced Elsie. 

‘ That's enough, Elsie. 
Father in heaven ?” 

‘That is God, Maude, you know.’ 

*Can’t God do anything he wants to ?” 

‘Yes, that He can, I suppose.’ 

‘ And don’t fathers want to make their 
children happy, and give them everything 
that will not hurt them; and do they not 
love good children?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Maude, I know what you 
want me to think—that if I am a good 
child, God will be my father and make me 
happy; but He is so far off.’— 

‘No, Elsie, the Bible says He is near 
all who call upon Him, and I believe it, 

f and sodoes mamma. When vapa died she 
used sometimes to cry hours and hours, 
and then I’ve seen her wipe the tears away 
and take the Bible, and if I was not get- 
ting my lessons she would read aloud to 
me texts about God being ‘the Father of 
the Fatherless,’ and about his ‘ mercy’ and 
‘loving kindness,’ and his care for all his 
creatures; about his promises to hear our 
prayers, and give us every thing it is best 
for us to have. The good and great and 
holy and Almighty God is ‘ our Father, in 
heaven.’ Do wiliiee. Elsie, ‘ lady-bifd.’ 


Who is ‘our 








Elsie, see the dome of the court-house 


how much better it is to have a ‘ Father in 
heaven.’’ 

‘Maude, I should like better my own fa- 
ther. I can’t see God, and I don’t know 
that he is hearing me when I pray to him. 
Mamma would not cry so much if papa was 
notinhis grave. If God loved us’"— 

_ * Stop, Elsie, youare wrong. Dear little 
sister, ‘God is too wise to err, too good to 
be unkind ;’ he is ‘ the father of the father- 
less ;’ and we must believe. Ido believe 
all the Bible tellsus. God knew what was 
best for us when it was His will that our 
father should be taken sick and die. We 
must not question anything he directs. 
Elsie, I told you what mamma has so often 
told me when I have been crying because 
we had no father, andI delieveit all. Let 
us go home, dear; the sun is almost be- 
hind the mountains, and before dark we 
must be with mamma. Poor mamma, we 
must be good and mind her well, for she 
has only us to love her in the world now.’ 
Wise and trusting Maude! Keep thy 
simple ‘ faith,’ it will be a talisman against 
worse ills than sickness or poverty ; it will 
always bring thee nigh thy Father in heav- 
en!—c. W. RICHARDS. [ School fellow. 


Sabbath School. 


EXAMPLES FOR BOYS. 


Some children in Philadelphia, not long 
ago, collected some money and made Gov. 
Bigler a life-member of the American Sun- 
day School Union, a certificate of which 
they sent to him in a nice gilt frame.” 
When Gov. Bigler received it, he wrote a 
letter tothe children, in which he says, ‘ I 
have been botha Sabbath School scholar 
anda teacher.’ This lets us into an im- 
portant secret of his character. The boy 
that was not ashamed to continue in the 
Sunday School tiil he was old enough to 
be a teacher, has now become Governor of 
the State. But those young men who were 
hung in New York, week before last, before 
they were twenty-one years of age, never 
went to Sunday School, but spent their 
Sabbaths in prowling about the streets, 
seeking amusement and plunder. It is a 
sad day for that youth, when he begins to 
feel that he is too oid to go to Sunday 
School. One is never too old to learn good 
things; andthe boy that gives himself to 
the study of God’s word, and yields his 
heart to it, will be sure to make his mark, 
if he lives to be a man. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says that the most 
opulent private banker of that city, began 
his active life as a carrier of that paper. Of 
course he was remarkable for the care, speed 
and faithfulness with which he performed 
his work when a boy, or he would never 
have been so successful when a man. He 
was so well liked by the subscribers of the 
paper, that on New Year's day he received 
three or four times as much as any other 
carrier in the city. The foundation of his 
present enormous fortune was made from 
his small savings at that time. 

Some poor boys think they are very mean- 
ly employed, because they have some things 
to do that are not pleasant ; and they sigh 
for the pleasure of the rich man’s son, who 
walks about in his fine clothes, and never 
dirties or hardens his hands with work. 
But in this case, we see how intimately 
faithfulness in an humble condition is con- 
nected with prosperity in future life. The 
news-carrier, who was careful to please his 
customers, by the habits he formed in that 
capacity, and the favors he received in con- 
sequence, becomes the rich banker. 

Mr. Ritner, a former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was once a poor boy, an appren- 
tice toa farmer. When his old master heard 
that he was elected Governor, he said, 
‘Yes; Joseph was always a good boy;’ 

When President Fillmore was a boy, he 
was an apprentice to a clothier. When he 
got through his apprenticeship, he was em- 
ployed by his masteras a journeyman. But 
after a while, he began to aspire to some- 
thing higher, and left the clothier’s busi- 
ness, and went to studying law. But his 
master said he was very foolish to do so, 
Sor he was the best journeyman in the shop. 

In both these cases, we have the secret of 
these men’s future greatness: THEY WERE 
Goop Boys; and good boys will make good 
men. It matters very little how boys are 
employed, if they are good boys, and try to 
excel in whatever they have to do, they 
will succeed in life, and become distinguish- 

















Our own dear papa was very good, but 


ed men.—[ NV. Y. Observer. 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


YALE COLLEGE, 


ITS SITUATION AND BUILDINGS. 








The situation of Yale College is very fortu- 
nate in many respects. New Haven combines 
the advantages of both city and country,—at 
least as far as the interest of students are con- 
cerned,—and is free from many of the objec- 
tions to be urged against extreme city or coun- 
try life. A large city is an objectionable place 
for a college, on account of the expense of liv- 
ing, the inducements held out to dissipation, 
and the many influences at work there, to dis- 
tract the student’s thoughts from his studies. 
On the other hand, a strictly rural situation 
deprives the student in a great measure of the 
conveniencies of life, and prevents him from 
reaping those advantages which a due degree 
of intercourse with refined society affords. 
New Haven is retired—its situation between 
the two great cities of New York and Boston, 
prevents it from being a very active business 
place—it has always had a reputation for its 
good morals and sober habits, no theatrical per- 
formances or exibitions of circuses are allowed 
within its precincts, the expense of living is 
moderate, and a literary atmosphere seems to 
circulate beneath its venerable elms, which is 
most congenial to a mind desirous of study and 
meditation. It is not so far distant from New 
York but that intercourse is had with it several 
times a day, and the conveniences of that city 
are to be obtained here with about the same 
facility as there. No place can boast of more 
intellectual or more refined society than New 
Haven ; to be sure, this society is not so ex- 
tensive as is found in some places, but it is 
evidently not desirable that a student should 
have too much. What there is, is of a high 
order ; refined, courteous, and intellectual. Be- 
sides this, the suburbs afford fine opportunities 
for the occupation of the student in his hours of 
recreation. East and West Rocks, Mount Car- 
mel, and Lake Saltonstall, during the summer 
time receive their student visitors almost every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon ; and the 
harbor is often enlivened by the appearance of 
the college boats, which skim lightly over the 
water in obedience to the strokes of their 
hearty and jovial crews. 

As I said in my last letter, the college 
grounds are adjoining the Green, and occupy 
one half of the original squares into which the 
town was divided. All the college buildings 
which can be seen from the Green, are placed 
side by side in a straight line, and stand up 
there with martial precision; (excepting per- 
haps the oldest one, which, from its age, has 
begun to decline a little, from the erect posture 
of the others ;) these are generalled by the old 
President’s House, or White House of Yale, 
as it literally is, which stands out in front, near 
the strect, and is now occupied as an analytical 
laboratory. The buildings of this row are all of 
brick, and are bui!t entirely for use, to the ex- 
clusion of almost every, kind of ornament. In 
fact they are too plain for the gratification of 
the eye, but the student cares little for that, 
provided they are comfortable within. Each 
has its name, but they are not such as taste 
would dictate, or as one would expect. Here 
they are in the order in which the buildings 
stand:—South College, Athenaeum, South 
Middle, Lyceum, North Middle, Chapel, North 
College, Divinity College. Why not add the 
latitude and longitude of each? Instead of 
giving to four of these,geographical appellations 
—it would ceriainly seem better to name them 
after some of the principal benefactors of the 
college, or after some of its most illustrious 
sons. It would not do to give them very clas- 
sical names, for their appearance is anything 
but such as would warrant that. 

The finest buildings of the college stand in 
the rear of this military file. The Library 
building is a beautiful Gothic structure, con- 
taining room for the college library and for 
those of the literary societies. The walls are 
of red sand stone, from the quarries of the Con- 
necticut river; and though the several apart- 
ments are thrown into one pile for architectural 
purposes, each library occupies a fire-proof 
building by itself, completely separated from 
the others. Thus the security against fire is 
as nearly perfect as the nature of the case will 
permit. Its entire cost was about 30,000 dol- 





lars. Trumbull Gallery was erected in 1831 to | 
receive the paintings of the late Col. John 
Trumbull, justly called the father of American 
historical paintings. These he gave to the col- 
lege on condition that a building should be 
erected to coutain them, and that the proceeds 
from their exhibition should be devoted to the 
support of indigent students. ‘The basement 
of the building is appropriated to an office and 
other purposes, and the space above is divided 
into two apartments, which are lighted from 
the roof. One of these rooms, that which you 
first enter, is devoted to miscellaneous collec- 
tions of pictures, statuary, antiquities, &c. ; 
the second room is the Trumbull Gallery, and 
all the pictures which it contains are the pro- 
ductions of the Colonel himself, excepting his 
own portrait. Of the contents of these two 
rooms I may have more to say some other time. 

The Mineralogical Cabinet is a commodious 
building, containing lecture rooms on the first 
floor, and above, the Cabinet of Minerals be- 
longing to the college. This Cabinet was 
commenced about the beginning of the present 
century, and has gradually increased, until now 
it is one of the finest in the United States. 

Another building is the Chemical Laboratory, 
where Prof. Silliman delivers his well known 
lectures on chemestry. It is supplied with an 
extensive apparatus, which is employed to great 
advantage in the illustration of the lectures. 

A new building is now in process of erection, 
which is to contain an alumni hall, and halls 
for the use of the different literary associations. 
It is to be of the Norman style of architecture, 
and built of red sandstone like the library. A 
large portion of the expense of it is to be borne 
by the societies who are to have their halls 
there. 

There are many matters of interest connect- 
ed with all these buildings, but time will not 
suffice to relate them now; they must be defer- 
red until another letter. N. W. B. 

EE 

Revivat tn Lewissure (Pa.) Couiece. 
This College was established by the Baptists 
five years ago. $150,000 have been raised for 
it. It has had three revivals since it was es- 
tablished. The lastcommenced in February 
on the day of fasting and prayer for Colleges. 
Rev. A. Malcom isthe President. He had 
fourteen enquirers to converse with him on the 
evening of the day of prayer. This occasion, 
both in Lewisburg and Philadelphia received 
unusual attention and was most religiously 
observed. 

The above intelligence was communicated 
at the Morning Prayer Meeting, in Old South 
Chapel, Boston, where similar information is 
often givep. Another interesting fact was also 
stated respecting two boys, one from the Farm 
School, and the other from Westboro’ Reform 
School,who were bound as apprentices in a pious 
family, in Hingham, and who by the blessing 
of God upon the efforts and prayers of that 
household, were brought to repentance and the 
acceptance of Christ as a Saviour, and were 
recently baptized by the Baptist minister of 
that place. 

—=— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
North Haven, Conn. March 8th, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—My children have 
taken the Youth’s Companion for a great many 
years, and we have valued it very highly. My 
best wishes that your valuable paper may be a 
long and rich blessing to many families as it 
has been to mine for the last 20 years. 

Yours respectfully, Marcus Linsey. 


Warwick, Mass. March 7th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—We hope the little 
Companion has not had to gosupperless to bed 
through our negligence ; we have taken it nine 
years, and think we should feel very lonely 
without it. Ita very welcome messenger in 
our family. Lucy L. Jennines. 








Variety. 








THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. ° 


Some time ago, I learned from a friend the 
following interesting and touching story. It 
was of aman who had at one time been the 
plague and terror of the neighborhood. He 
was so utterly ignorant he did not know his 
letters. Soon after the establishment of the 
ragged school, his little girl had been admitted, 
and learned to read. She was so delighted by 
her new knowledge, that she would not rest 
until she had communicated it to her father.— 
Great, however, as was her influence over him 
—greater than that of any one else—it took 
‘her some time to effect - Baffled again and 

in, she still persisted” At last she succeed- 
ed in exciting his curiosity. He grew by de- 





grees interested in what she told him. He sub- 
mitted to bg taught by this child as she sat on 
his knee, and the good seed thus sown quickly 
ripened into fruit. Poor as he was, he laid out 
sixpence ip the purchase of a second-handed 
Testament; he read it ; the Spirit opened the 
eyes of his understanding, and the change in 
the whole man was complete. He became in- 
dustrious, pious, gentle, and happy. In grati- 
tude for the advantages he had thus acquired, 
he became a teacher, and is now one of the 
most efficient teachers in the ragged school.— 
[Church of England Magazine. 
oo 


THE CUNNING THRUSH. 


There is much more intellect in birds than 
people suppose. An instance of that occurred 
the other day at a slate quarry belonging to a 
friend, from whom we have the narrative. A 
thrush, not aware of the expansive properties 
of gunpowder, thought proper to build her nest 
on a ridge of the quarry, in the very centre of 
which they were constantly blasting the rock. 
At first she was very much discomposed by the 
fragments flying in all directions, but still she 
would ~~ quit her chosen locality. She soon 
observed that a bell rang whenever a train was 
about to be fired, and that, at the notice, the 
workmen retired to a safe position. 

In a few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her exposed situation, and flew down 
to wheré the workmen sheltered themselves— 
dropping close to their feet. There she would 
remain until the explosion had taken place, and 
then return to her nest. The workmen observ- 
ed this—narrated it to their efiployers, and it 
Was diigo told to visitors who came to view the 
quarry. The visitors very naturally expressed 
a wish to witness so curious a specimen of in- 
tellect; but as the rock could® net always be 
blasted when visitors came, the bell was rung 
instead, and for a few times answered the same 
purpose. The thrush flew down close to where 
they stood, but she perceived that she was 
trifled with, and it interfered with the process 
of incubation; the consequence was, that after- 
wards, when the bell was rung, she would peep 
over the ledge to ascertain if the workmen did 
retreat, and if they did not, she would remain 
where she was.—London Literary Journal. 

Qe 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS ABIDING. 


It is said by a pastor, that the aged Germans 
in his parish in Pennsylvania, when on their 
sick and dying bed, will often begin to talk in 
the German language, the tongue of their 
childhood, although they had long ceased to 
speak it, and while in health seemed altogether 
to have forgotten it. This shows that early 
impressions are indelible: they cannot be rub- 
bed out ; and it is this which gives such im- 
portance to the instruction of children, which 
makes it of such immense account, that what 
you learn now, should be worth learning. 
Among the many things which you are taught, 
there is one truth more precious than all the 
rest, and it is, that ‘God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Seek a saving know- 
ledge of this Son of God, your Saviour; that 
is a knowledge which will save you, for it is a 
knowledge ‘ which cannot be gotten for gold, 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price of 
it.’ 

—_ 


ADVICE OF AN OLD LADY. 


Now, Jolin, listen to me, for I am older than 
you, or I could’nt be your mother. Never do 
you marry a young woman, John, before you 
have contrived to happen at the house where 
she lives at least four or five times before 
breakfast. You should know how late she lies 
in bed in the morning. You should take no- 
tice whether her complexion is the same in the 
morning as it is ia the evening, or whether the 
wash and towel have robbed her of her evening 
bloom. You should take care to surprise her, 
so that you may see her in her morning dress, 
and observe how her hair looks when she is not 
expecting you. If possible you should be 
where you can hear the morning conversation 
between herand her mother. If she is ill- 
natured and snappish to her mother, so she will 
be to you, depend on it. But if you find her 
up and dressed neatly in the morning, with the 
same countenance, the same smiles, the same 
neatly-combed hair, the same ready and plea- 
sant answers to her mother, which character- 
ized her deportment in the evening, and par- 
ticularly ifshe is lending a hand to get the 
breakfast ready in good season, she is a prize, 
John, and the sooner you secure her to your- 
self the better. 

—_———— 


LaMENTABLE Ienorance.—An Irish led, 
about 14 years of age, was brought into the 
Common Pleas Court a day or two since as a 
witness. He appeared apparently ignorant of 
the nature of an oath, or the fundamental 
principles of morality and religion. When 
asked who made him, he did not know, and he 
seemed totally unconscious of the existence of 
a Supreme Being, except as he had heard of 
Him in curses and oaths. Of Heaven, Eter- 
nity, or a future state, he knew little or no- 
thing, and the utmost endeavors of the Judge 
to sound him upon these points, could not dis- 
close that he had any idea of his duty to God, 
or of the solemnity of an oath, any more than 





———$————S= 

any other promise that he might kee 

as he saw fit. He was conaibered imetmgal 

as a witness. Such instances seem start}; 

when brought to light, but they are by 

means uncommon in our city.—[Journal, * 
—_—= 


SCRAPS. 
Notoriety is not reputation. 


Some men think themselves inspj 
they are only inflated. —o 


He that cannot forgive others, b 
bridge over which he must pass himself, rs ’ 
every man has need to be forgiven, , 


A contented mind is a continual feast, 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


WHAT KATIE LOVES. 


I do love my little kitty, 

Mamma, she is very pretty, 

Her fur is soft as softest silk 

She purrs when I do give her milk 
And rubs her side against my dress 
For me to pet her, I confess, 

I can but love my little kitty, 
Mamma, she is very pretty. 


I do love my little bird, 

Sweeter song was never heard ; 

Trilling, trilling all the day; 

To listen, oft I leave my play. 

She chirrup’s when I give her seed 

She knows me well enough. Indeed 

I can but love my little bird, . 
_ Sweeter song was never heard, 


I dolove my dollies all, 

Wax or wooden, great or small, 
To my play-house trim and neat, 
Oft I turn my willing feet, 
There they sit, all snug together, 
Mother I do love them, whether 
Wax or wooden, great or small, 
Mother, I do love them all. 


Most of all I love my brother, 
I do love him dearly, mother ; 
How he winds his arms about me, 
Daring not to step without me. 
He can laugh and frolic too, 
Many cunning things can do; 
Of all I love, most surely, mother, 
Most of all—I love my brother. 
reese 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SAVIOUR. 

I would I loved the Saviour more, 
The Christ who died fot me, 
Who bore my sins upon the cross, 

And died upon the tree. 


He came from heaven down to earth, 
To save my soul from hell; 

His mighty power, no one can know, 
His love, no one can tell. 


Then prostrate come around the throne, 
And bow with bended knee, 

And supplicate the God above, 
That he’ll your Saviour be. E. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

The following lines were suggested by hear- 
ing an account of a converted heathen, who 
when dying, exclaimed to a missionary present, 
‘ My boat is on the sea, its sails are spread, and 


I am only waiting for a breeze to rise, to waft 
me home!’ 


My boat is on the sea, 
Tempestuous winds are gone ; 
The waves float past half joyfully, 

While I look calmly on. 


Not soin days gone by, 
When launched upon the deep, 

Winds howled and clouds rolled in the sky, 
While waves my boat would sweep. 


My sails above I spread ; 
Those sails, how white they are! 
How pure, while floating overhead, 
Like some bright beacon star! 


Once they were black as night, 
With sin all stained and dark, 
But Christ’s pure blood has washed them white, 
And hung them o’er my barque. 
~ boat is on the seas, 
ts sails are spread to-day, 
only wait a friendly breeze 
To bear me hence away. 
Away! away! I long to go, 
Kind winds, oh come, oh come! 
I'm weary of my stay below, 
I pine, I pant for home! 
Home! home! sweet home! dear word; 
When Will the moment come ? 
Joy! joy! I move—my sails are stirred— 
Home! home! I’m going home! 
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